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THE ORIGIN OF GRAMMATICAL GENDER. 

IN his recent book on the Nature and Origin of the Noun 
Genders? Professor Brugmann has succeeded in setting 
forth with extraordinary clearness the essential points of 
a discussion which concerns one of the most elusive prob- 
lems of historical grammar. He is always clear, and his 
fondness for order and horror of anything like vagueness 
often carry him as near the verge of schematizing and 
devitalization as his equally pronounced conscientious- 
ness will permit. He is dealing here with a subject in 
which the range is so great, and the data are so intang- 
ible, that, if anywhere, he might be tempted to lapse 
occasionally into a suggestive vagueness, but he never 
does. The simplicity and the particularizing definiteness 
of the solution he proposes have indeed seemed so far out 
of proportion to the range of the problem that the first 
inclination of the philological world has been to view it 
with the disdain accorded the shepherd boy with the 
sling and five smooth stones. Roethe, for instance, in his 
Introduction to the reprint (1890) of Grimm's Deutsche 
Grammatik, referring to a previous publication of this 
same theory, calls it a ' fliichtigen Jagdhieb gegen eine 
ernst begriindete wissenschaftliche Anschauung,' and 
reprobates the ' schnellfertigkeit ' of its formulation and 
presentation. Though Brugmann in his rejoinder (Paul- 
Braune's Beitrage 15, p. 524, 1890) defends himself against 
the latter charge by asserting that his views took shape 
in the year 1875 or 1876, one still cannot deny a certain 
sympathy with Roethe's feeling that the problem is a 
profounder one than Brugmann's solution would seem to 
regard it. 

1 Brugmann, Karl. The Nature and Origin of the Noun Genders in the 
Indo-European Languages. A lecture delivered on the occasion of the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration of Princeton University. Translated by 
Edmund Y. Robbins. New York, Scribners, 1897. 
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Brugmann's first presentation of his theory, aside from 
a suggestion in a casual review-article, was made in an 
article entitled, Das Nominalgeschlecht in den indogerm. 
Sprachen in Techmer's Internat. Zeitschrift 4, pp. 100 ff. 
(1888). With certain minor modifications due to an arti- 
cle of Michel's, Zur Beurtheilung von Jacob Grimm s Ansicht 
fiber das grammatische Geschlecht. Ger mania 36 (=N. R. 24), 
pp. 121 ff., the Princeton address reproduces the argu- 
ment of 1888, but the enhanced clearness of statement, 
the precision with which the essential factors of the prob- 
lem are set forth, and the skill with which the argument 
is adapted to the understanding of a larger scientific 
public make the re-statement well worth while. The 
opportunity is furthermore utilized and most fittingly 
utilized to illustrate through the nature, of the argument 
the difference between the methods of investigation char- 
acteristic of the older generation and those employed by 
the present. Grimm's subjective method of approaching 
the problem is contrasted with the modern method of 
starting with what is known in the experience of living 
languages, and applying this to restoring and interpret- 
ing the conditions of prehistoric times. Whatever we 
may think of the result, the lesson in method is of itself 
also well worth while. 

The theory of Indo-Europ. noun-gender which before 
Brugmann had received general acceptance was that 
formulated by Adelung, Grimm, and Pott, and first sug- 
gested by Humboldt and Herder. It represented gender 
as due to the personifying instinct of primitive man. 
Natural objects were viewed as persons, and, as sex 
afforded the most prominent characterization and classi- 
fication of persons, objects were not only personified, but 
also freely sexualized. Grammatical gender as a classi- 
fication of word-forms is then a conventionalized, crys- 
tallized resultant of this primitive sexualization. 

Brugmann's theory starts at the other end of the line. 
The form-groups of nouns which mark the classification 
by gender had originally nothing to do with distinctions 
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of sex. Their distinctive endings did not carry with 
them originally the suggestion of sex ; thus the so-called 
'feminine' suffixes, -a and -ie- served rather, as is now 
established with reasonable certainty, to form collectives 
and abstracts. One or more words of one of these 
groups, coming now into concrete value by a change of 
signification parallel to that of the English word youth, 
might denote an object with natural sex. Thus in the 
class of «-nouns, Indo-Europ. gnnd (Gr. 7^ Goth, qino) 
might be thought of as originally an abstract (collective) 
denoting ' bearing,' ' parturition,' and, changed to the con- 
crete, ' the animal that bears.' ' If the suffixes -a- and -ie- 
implanted themselves in this manner in a number of 
words of feminine signification, the idea of feminine sex 
could attach itself to the suffixes, and they could acquire 
this additional shade of meaning. The final step was for 
the suffixes to become " productive " with this meaning 
inherent in them.' 

This is in all simplicity the Brugmann-theory. Accord- 
ing to the Grimm-theory, sex-gender is the prior, gram- 
matical gender the posterior; according to the new 
theory, grammatical gender as a classification of nouns 
on the basis of suffixes not containing any allusion to sex 
is the prior, and sex-gender the posterior. The new 
theory does not necessitate the belief that at any time 
more than a portion of the words bearing the class-mark 
of any gender-group passed into the service of sex- 
gender, i.e. carried with them the suggestion of member- 
ship in a sex-group. While filia, equa, lupa suggested the 
feminine sex, mensa, tegula, familia did not by reason of 
the ending necessarily suggest it. They remained in the 
old status of grammatical suffix-classification. 

Brugmann's objections to the older theory are sum- 
marized under three heads. Firstly. The usage of lan- 
guage within the historical period shows that grammati- 
cal gender does not carry with it necessarily a suggestion 
relative to sex. Thus the endings oisohnlein or sohnchen sug- 
gest to a German what -let in brooklet or -kin in lambkin 
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suggest to an Englishman, namely the idea of smallness. 
They serve to bring out a meaning bearing no relation 
to the idea of sex. The usage of the epicene nouns offers 
certain proof. For instance the German says der Adler, 
and die Maus for both male and female ; in like manner 
the Greek, 6 pik but jj aXcovrj^. Language indeed tolerates 
the expression, der weibliche Hase. Secondly. The known 
facts concerning the languages of uncultured peoples 
now existing do not show that a tendency to sexualize 
words necessarily accompanies their primitive habit of 
thought. Thirdly. Grimm's theory, which presupposes 
that with primitive men noun-concepts are always indi- 
vidualized and personified and sexualized, is a priori im- 
probable. Here Brugmann repeats essentially the acute 
argument of Michel in the above-cited article. 

Thus plainly is the battle set between the two diametri- 
cally opposite theories. The old view is evidently no 
longer tenable, — unless, at least, we postulate, for the sole 
purpose of creating the sexualized gender, a people of 
more aggressive personifying-sexualizing tendency than 
any known to us now or in history. Brugmann's conten- 
tion on the other hand, while it has served the double 
purpose of exposing the weakness of the old view, and of 
quickening thought and observation for the discovery of 
a better, particularly in pointing out that the masculine 
and feminine endings had originally no connection with 
gender, has offered nothing that can be accepted outright 
in place of the old! 

In his fundamental thesis that the gender distinctions 
are a relatively late and secondary development he is 
antedated among writers in the field of Indo-European 
philology at least by Schleicher {Beitrage III, p. 92; Com- 
pendium, p. '517 ff. (1866) = p. a 5oi ff.) and Friedr. Miiller 
{Grundr. der Sprachw. Ill, 2 (1887), p. 526), both of whom 
show their belief that the distinction of gender was not 
originally used for the distinction of sex. This is plainly 
what Schleicher means when he says : ' Das Genus wird 
. . . durch Mittel bezeichnet, welche nicht urspriinglich 
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diesem Zweck dienen.' Schleicher, however, makes no 
attempt to show how the mechanism was diverted from 
the older to the newer use. Brugmann does. He 
believes that the piece of grammatical mechanism illus- 
trated in the ending -a, which originally identified a 
collective meaning, came to be used to denote femininity 
through the accident that one of the words, gnnd denoted 
an object possessed of the characteristic female sex. He 
suggests the possibility of a second word in the ' lallwort' 
mamd, but nothing further has been offered to strengthen 
the bridge, for ekud in the light of Gr. 6, f) t7T7ro? cannot 
be reckoned with. The analogy of frauenzimmer whereby 
a collective designation was applied to the female, pre- 
sents a possibility, but the concrete etymologies are lack- 
ing. So the bridge is left a narrow one, but not on that 
account merely would we call it an impassable one. No 
provision of any sort is made for explaining the adapta- 
tion to sex-denotation of any other classes ot nouns than 
the a-class and what our author calls the -//-class (i. e. the 
-zVz-class, as I think it should be called). Furthermore, no 
provision is made for the isolated words, not members of 
any well-defined suffix-class, like pods, masc, uoqs, fern., 
re's, fem., ndus, fern., diie's, 'day,' masc, etc. There is 
altogether lacking too any account of the psychological 
motive through which words of different ending should 
have been grouped into a psychologically determined 
class involving denotation of sex ; gnnd might for instance 
refer to an object which is of the female sex, and still no 
consciousness arise that it contained an allusion to that 
particular characteristic of the object. As the os- termina- 
tion confessedly involved at the time no suggestion of 
masculinity, there was in that nothing to point the dis- 
tinction. There were in existence, to be sure, words ex- 
clusively applicable to women, like svesor ' sister,' snusos, 
' daughter-in-law,' and mater, ' mother,' as well as words 
exclusively applicable to men ; but, according at least to 
the theory we are discussing, there had been up to this 
time no grouping in the linguistic consciousness of femi- 
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nine names as vs. masculine names. The difficulty here 
involved is greatly increased when we seek for a process 
by which nouns of different stem, as in -a and -I (-id-), 
should come to recognize each other, and unite in a group, 
e. g.gnnd, ulqt, gmtis, — a group marked by no grammatical 
symbol or mechanism, and in no way recognized by the 
language. The cases of assimilation in gender which are 
noted in living Indo-Europ. languages are all under the 
guidance and leadership of an external symbol or sign of 
category, the article or the pronoun or the adjective ; 
thus when Fr. *la sort (Lat. sortem, fern.) becomes le sort 
under influence of le bonheur, le malheur, le destin, le hasard, 
etc., it is the acceptance of the article as outward symbol, 
that not only indicates, but makes possible, the new 
grouping. 

The imperfect and, as we may call it, rudimentary 
grouping of diverse word-forms which carry a like idea 
or involve a hint of relationship, is created or maintained, 
so far as it exists at all, under the protection, and, as it 
were, the patronage of some compacted category of form ; 
thus the diverse noun-plurals, e. g. Gr. -01, -at, -es, are held 
together by the verb-plural, aided by adjectives and 
pronouns; diverse datives like those in -ot?, -at by rot?, 
etc.; the class of nouns denoting a pair of objects is in 
Indo-European made into a class of duals under the 
leadership of the numerical duyd(u) (cf. Indog. Forsch. 
VI, 136 f.); the 'defective' systems like go-went-gone , 
good-better-best, am-is-was-been, opdw-oyfrofiai-elBov, are 1 held 
together, as apparent groupings on the basis of idea 

1 A fundamental principle of language-history, and one which has been , 
it seems to me, almost entirely overlooked in our Principienlehre, lies here 
at the root of the matter. The psychological grouping from which the 
phenomena of analogy result is never a grouping on the basis solely of meaning, 
nor on the basis solely of form ; both are involved in every case. The latter 
aspect of the principle was clearly presented in Analogy and the Scope of its 
Application (1887), see p. 36 ; the former imperfectly and vaguely, because 
vaguely appreciated, on pp. 12 f., 9, and 3. Paul's well known distinction 
between the stoffliche Gruppen and the formate Gruppen, cf. Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte 3 g6, while offering a convenient fundamentum divisionis in 
the outward results of the action of analogy, has no real meaning for the 
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alone, through the form-systems swear-swore-sworn, love- 
loved-loved, bright-brighter-brightest , etc., into whose shells 
they have crept. The very genius of those languages, 
commonly called the 'inflexional,' which von der Gabe- 
lentz so aptly termed the ' defective languages,' is deter- 
mined by their method of association. 

inner processes involved. I can now see how it has been the source of 
much confusion and misapprehension through forcing a separation of things 
which do not differ, and particularly do I remark its baleful influence in my 
own attempted classifications (ibidem), in spite of the disavowal of faith with 
which the work was begun. In every case of analogy that which is essen- 
tial is the adaptation of a form-group and an idea-group to each other. This 
adaptation has its ultimate warrant in the naive folk-consciousness that 
names are naturally and indissolubly connected with the things they denote. 
Like name, therefore, leads to like idea, and like idea to like name, like 
element of name to like element of idea, and like element of idea to like 
element of name. Whether the suggestion comes from the idea-end or the 
form-end is consequently of secondary importance. The establishment of 
the "circuit" is the one supreme fact. Groups without form-mechanism to 
represent them are mere rudiments or ghosts. As thought needs language 
to develop it by the provision of speech-symbols to serve as tags, or labels, 
or 'counters' for concepts, so language-groups are unproductive, — are not 
indeed linguistic facts, until given a formal mould. 

The phenomena of folk-etymology do not differ fundamentally from other 
forms of analogy. When berfray yields to belfray (belfry) under influence 
of bell, form and idea are brought into accord with each other, and it is of 
no essential significance that the idea is without historical support. Even 
when there is no change of external form, as when cutler (cf. O. Fr. coutel 
' knife,' Lat. cultellus) becomes associated with to cut, there is no point in dis- 
cussing the question from which side the suggestion came. It came from 
neither alone. The fact is that idea and form have met. When a change of 
signification has resulted, as when parboil comes to mean 'partly boil' 
instead of ' thoroughly boil,' by reason of association with part, there is still 
the same fundamental fact involved. It is, to be sure, the idea which has 
yielded, but the establishment of the accord, i. e. the ' circuit,' is the all- 
important fact. Between these so-called phenomena of folk-etymology and 
the ordinary ones of analogy no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn. 
When *femel becomes female under influence of male, or dexter produces 
senexter out of sinister, or ovksti produces fiqittTi in place of */ti) In ; orwhen 
tribui : tributus produces volui : voliitus (Ital. voluto, Fr. voulu), nothing 
different has happened from that which characterized the folk-etymology. 
Our attempt to discriminate between analogy and folk-etymology has been 
based upon a merely superficial consideration of what we have assumed to 
regard as relative correctness or appropriateness; ' red heater' for radiator 
and "perish green' for Paris Green may be far-fetched, but they have been 
fetched, and the connection completed no more nor less than in ille for olle ; 
cf. iste, ipse. 
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It is on general principles improbable that the cate- 
gories of sex-gender originated from within the nouns 
themselves, which by their very nature directly indicate 
the objects for which they stand, after the manner of 
uncle, aunt, father, mother, nephew, niece, man, woman, wizard, 
witch, bull, cow, buck, doe, etc., and which may not be 
expected to require for the identification of the object 
such an indication of sex as is, for example, eminently 
convenient in words of shifting application like the per- 
sonal pronouns he-she-it. This consideration led me in 
an article on Grammatical Gender, Classical Review 1889, 
pp. 390 ff., to suggest that the development of grammatical 
gender in the noun had been determined by the inflexions 
of the pronoun. This view, which has since been pre- 
sented by Henning, Kuhns Zeitschr. XXXIII 402 ff. (1893) 
and with admirable insight by Jacobi, Compositum und 
Nebensatz, pp. 115 ff. (1897), clearly points the way to the 
solution of our problem. I shall in the following indicate 
in brief outline what I believe to be the chief stations on 
the route, which though at various points corresponding 
to Jacobi's route, is yet distinct from it. 

It is in the pronoun that we find the opportunity for 
the emergence and development of the categories dis- 
tinguishing sex-gender and in the gender-forms of the 
pronoun the itov arai for forming groups of gender-words 
among the nouns. As gender was originally indicated in 
the Indo-Europ. languages neither by the verb nor the 
noun, we must indeed expect to find its origin in the pro- 
noun or adjective. What has been seen now to be a priori 
likely receives support and confirmation from the existing 
facts in non-Indo-Europ. languages with imperfectly devel- 
oped systems of grammatical gender. It is sufficient to 
refer for the material to the works of Winkler, Henning, 
and Jacobi cited below in the bibliography. Like mate- 
rial, though in less tangible form, was presented by Bleek 
and in dependance upon him by Sayce. 

The English language, which has laid aside the pomp 
and finery of grammatical gender, presents an almost per- 
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feet illustration of dependance upon the pronouns for 
special mechanism in the indication of sex. The only 
exceptions are found in a few imported endings, as in 
heroine, testatrix, and poetess, baroness, of which the last- 
mentioned only is productive, and in occasional com- 
pounds like man-servant, he-goat. Names of objects palpa- 
bly characterized by their sex as father, man, niece, lady, 
indicate the sex, but not by special grammatical mechan- 
ism. Epicene nouns like person, sheep, fowl, horse, parent, 
and epicene pronouns like everybody, somebody, anybody, who, 
are often forced to a betrayal of sex by the personal pro- 
noun ; thus in Somebody left his [her] umbrella. The incli- 
nation to evade the pressure is felt in the temptation to 
say, Somebody left their umbrella ; cf . Everybody must do 
exactly as they like ; A person can't help their birth, etc. See 
Jespersen, Progress in Language, p. 30 f. Epicene names 
of animals may be referred to by the pronoun it. A 
farmer and stock-raiser is likely to prefer a more precise 
designation of sex, he or she, e. g. in reference to a horse. 
The pronoun he is however commonly used of a horse, 
when no reference whatsoever to sex is intended, but 
simply, if I may trust my own linguistic consciousness, 
to express a slightly increased degree of sympathy with 
the animal as compared with what would be expressed 
by it. In speaking of a cat we should use she for the same 
purpose. The use of he would involve a somewhat 
offensive allusion to sex, not contained in the use of she. 
Precisely the same thing, but with the pronouns inter- 
changed, applies to a dog. The expressions, the dog, he — , 
and the cat she — remind of Gr. 6 /tit)? vs. 17 akmrt]^; it would 
be too much, however, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge to say the two things are precisely one and the same. 
In both cases certainly the pronoun (article) has advanced 
somewhat beyond the denotation of mere natural sex as 
such. This the possibility of aXcovrj^ r/ apprjv ' male-fox ' 
would seem to indicate for the Greek. On the other hand 
phenomena like rj apKTos, f) e\a<f>o<;, when the class is 
referred to, show it is not a matter of mere grammatical 
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gender. Words in -jj^ furthermore are not commonly 
feminine. In English the usage alluded to is widely 
extended beyond the names of animals ; thus ships, sail- 
boats, steam-yachts, are shes ; so various mechanisms and 
self-moving bodies ; thus I have noticed that the Mt. Desert 
islander always refers to a clock as she V cf. Dickens's 
' She'll (the kettle) bile in a couple of minutes ' ; so an 
institution like a college or a State, when referred to in 
sentiment or respect. These last, like the personifications 
appearing in the literary language, particularly in poetry, 
such as sun (masc), moon (fem.), earth (iem.), winter (masc), 
spring (leva.), death (masc), charity (fem.), age (masc), war 
(masc), peace (fem.), etc., may represent more or less 
remotely the influence of Latin or French gender, but 
they are still in point. The masculine, furthermore, is 
often used of objects animate and inanimate to express 
easy familiarity, as in Dickens's, ' Why, pudding, he was 
four,' etc., see Storms Eng. Phil. I, 776. None of these 
usages come under the head of grammatical gender, 
though they have too often been placed there. They all 
involve a more or less metaphorical application of the dis- 
tinctions of natural sex. There is in English no gram- 
matical gender of nouns. The distinctions of real and 
metaphorical sex belong to the objects, not the names. 
Thus in the cases cited from Mod. English usage, the 
he-ness and she-ness inhere in the objects, not the names. 
Names like poetess, giantess, negress, — or like he-goat, she- 
wolf, bull-calf, buck-rabbit, cock-sparrow constitute no excep- 
tion to the statement that English has no grammatical 
gender. They are all more or less convenient makeshifts. 
They simply provide names for objects, as do father, 
brother, mother, sister, but she-wolf is more specific than 
wolf, just as fj 9e6s than o 0eo? (plur. ol 6eoC ' gods and 
goddesses'). 17 deos is not a matter of grammatical gen- 
der ; neither is 17 poSoSd/crvKos, 17 Hypoi/co? (compounds of 
two endings). The mould in which was cast the type of 
i] vr\ao<i, f] 0S09, f) S/oo'cro?, and for that matter 17 x^P CT0 ' i an< ^ 
1 The same usage is also attributed to the Scottish dialects. 
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f) rjo-vxo? ktX. will prove, I believe, to be the same ; cf. 
Sophocles's aTV<f>\6<; Se yfj ical %ep<ro9 (Antig. 251). I mean 
to say that the attempt to explain these phenomena from 
the point of view of grammatical gender is likely to be, 
as it has thus far been (cf. the attempts of Lange and 
Delbriick), a failure. They must be treated as the frag- 
mentary retention of an early type and status, existing 
before the sex-gender inherent in the pronoun had created 
a concord of the adjective and grafted itself upon those 
suffixal classifications of the noun which as a result of the 
engrafting have come to exhibit the phenomena of gram- 
matical gender. 

The compounds represent in their type survivals from 
a period in the history of the I. E. language before case- 
endings became definitely affixed to the noun-' stems,' 
and before grammatical gender was introduced ; atcpoiroX^ 
(and not *a«/3a7ro\t?), \0707roto? (not *\oyo(nroi6<i), for 
instance, present on the one hand an adjective without 
concord, on the other a noun without case-ending (accus.). 
The noun-' stem ' appears here, not as a grammatical 
abstraction, but as a petrified fact or, as the case may be, 
type. In recognition of this principle, Jacobi in his book 
Compositum und Nebensatz (1897) has developed his most 
instructive and important discussion of the compounds as 
petrified subordinate sentences. The case-endings were 
first added in order to particularize and definitely specify 
a relation which had heretofore been inferred from the 
context and situation. But why was the compound-type 
preserved after its successor appeared? I do not find 
that this question, fundamental as it is, has yet been asked. 
The primitive type of syntax represented by the com- 
pound survives in the later stages of languages by virtue 
of its ability to express a class of relations which need to 
be expressed, — a class of relations in which the particu- 
larizing definiteness of the case-endings is absent. Herein 
lies the opportunity for an isolation by which the compound 
has resisted absorption into the new mechanism of the 
sentence and has preserved its identity as a type in the 
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various I. E. languages. The compound as it exists in the 
I. E. languages bears in its most essential character the 
impress of its primitive use, and maintains one phase at 
least of the primitive syntax. That which constitutes a 
compound a compound consists, to use Paxil's definition 
(Principien § 3 228), 'darin, dass die zu Grunde liegende 
syntaktische Verbindung als Ausdruck eines einheitlichen 
Begrifles gefasst werden kann, und dies ist nur moglich, 
wenn wenigstens das bestimmende Element in derselben 
in seiner allgemeinen Bedeutung zu nehmen ist und nicht 
in einer konkreten Individualisierung.' Thus horse-tamer 
(t7r7roSa/ito?) is a compound because horse- is free from the 
individualization present in the sentence type he tames a 
horse, and not definitely avoidable in he tames horses ; cf. 
book-keeper, hat-rack, river-pilot, cliff-dweller, a^/poiKOf. The 
I. E. sentence, as we know it, took its shape through the 
introduction especially of the individualizing or particu- 
larizing endings -s and -m. The most fundamental historical 
classification of I. E. nouns which can be made discovers, I 
venture to assert, two main groups. One consists of 
those which take -m in the accus. sing., the other of those 
which do not. The former group has grown and almost 
overwhelmed the latter. The one class comprises indi- 
vidualized nouns, capable of forming plurals as a sum of 
individualized units, the latter names of material, inert 
matter, mass, or substance of being or action, like said ' salt,' 
ieqr(t) 'liver,' keqr(f) 'dung,' uodr ' water,' dhemn 'fixture,' 
peku ' stock,' medhu ' mead,' kerd ' heart,' me" lit ' honey,' 
glak(t) ' milk,' qreups 'flesh,' dios ' metal,' bpos ' work,' etc., 
etc., which in general formed no plurals, — beyond certain 
collective designations, characterized in the r-, /-, n-, 
i,- u-, stems by heavy endings. These mass-words like 
said, etc., constitute the first stratum of ' neuters.' The 
second stratum, widely separated in form and content, 
consists of the 'neuters' in -om, which are secondarily 
developed out of the individualized 0-nouns and form 
plurals in a: 3 by use of the collective formation in -a, 
which was closely associated with many of these nouns ; 
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cf. -bhoros : bhord. These neuters in -om must have been 
originally forms of individualized 0-nouns representing 
the passive recipient, the goal or complement of the 
action named in the verb, in distinction from the bearer 
and exponent? of the action represented in the 5-forms. 
In this character and with this value the two sets of forms 
(s and -m) became crystallized in the paradigms of those 
nouns which through loss of the ' thematic vowel ' (see 
Streitberg, Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache, Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc. XXIV, 29 ff.), provided a great part of what 
are now the masculines and femininesof the ' third declen- 
sion.' After that had taken place, and, with the develop- 
ment of the conventional economy of the sentence, after 
the feeling for a nominative as the grammatical subject, 
whatever the attitude (voice?) of the verb, had emerged 
(cf. Delbriick, Vgl. Syntax, § 73), words which by virtue of 
their value as denoting things had been chiefly used in 
the m-ioxm, so long as the verb was usually the name of 
an action set forth in an actor named with the j-form, 
now began to appear and be used as nominatives and in 
this w-form, which had meanwhile come to be identified 
with their substance. In this they were aided by the 
analogy of the neuters of the first stratum, which knew no 
difference between nomin. and accus. forms. Though 
starting with an assumption different from Delbrlick's 
(loc. cit.), who recognizes no distinction between neuters 
of the 0-decl. and of the ' third ' declension, I have 
applied his method of explanation to the om-torms. The 
diametrically opposite theory of Brugmann is briefly 
stated, Grundriss II, § 186 : ' Vermutlich war -m einst nur 
bei den 0-Stammen vorhanden, bekam nur bei solchen 
0-Stammen, die der Bildung einer j-Form fahig waren 
i^ekuo-s), durch ein nicht naher zu bestimmendes gegen- 
satzliches Verhalten zu dieser j-Form eine engere Casus- 
function, die accusativische, und wurde dann als fertiges 
Accusativzeichen auf andere Stammclassen ubertrasren.' 
This is to me frankly unthinkable. Aside from the dis- 
couraging prospect in a 'nicht naher zu bestimmendes 
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gegens'atzliches Verhalten,' and the unlikelihood of the 
transfer of a ' fertiges Accusativzeichen ' to other classes 
of stems now so effectually isolated from the o-stems, it 
must be seen that the assumption that -m was originally 
only used with <?-stems is not only entirely arbitrary, but 
involves also the entire rejection of Streitberg's views 
concerning the earlier extent of the o- stems {dieuom, nauom, 

etc.). 

The theory of the facts offered here provides explana- 
tion for three most striking characteristics of the I. E. 
noun inflexion, for which no explanation has yet been 
offered or attempted : (1) That a characteristic ending of 
neuters appears only in the ^-declension. (2) That in all 
neuters nomin. and accus. agree. (3) That the likeness 
in ending of neut. nomin. and masc. accus. is limited to 
the 0-declension. 

If this view of the origin of the neuters in -om be 
accepted, there remains no stumbling-block in the way of 
recognizing what appears to be the most fundamental and 
oldest classification of I. E. nouns, that of the oldest neu- 
ters, represented historically by the third decl. neuters, a 
perishing body of relics, on the one hand, and the individ- 
ualized 0-, i-, w-stems on the other. 1 We have here a 
classification somewhat analogous to that in other lan- 
guages between definite and indefinite, — or even between 
animate and inanimate, rational and irrational ; cf. Winkler, 
Weiteres zur Sprachgesch., pp. 4ff., a classification recog- 
nized as representing a first crude impulse, which through 
the engrafting of the notion of sex-gender inherent in the 
pronoun is capable of yielding the phenomena of gram- 
matical gender. 

The connection between pronoun and noun was estab- 
lished by means of the adjective, and the ' concord ' of the 
adjective (-os, -a, -om) stands as witness to the fact. The 

1 In the collective-abstract -a-, -i-stems the individualizing form asserted 
itself generally only in the accus. (but cf. the type Skr. naptts, vf&is as yet 
unexplained, see author's suggestion Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc, p. lii, 1893), a 
fact which Jacobi, p. 113, connects with their meaning. These nouns might 
indeed be regarded as constituting a third group by themselves. 
37 
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adjective, if we speak in terms of origins, 'agrees with' 
the pronoun rather than the noun. Adjectives were 
names of shifting application like pronouns, and like them 
were aided in their denotation of objects by an indication 
of sex. The pronoun made use of she-forms, one of 
which, sd, appears in Skr. sd, Gr. 97, etc., and is vouched 
for as old by its almost complete isolation from a system. 
In this Jacobi, p. 121, has seen the source of femin. d-end- 
ing. Another form I. E. si (syd) surviving in Goth, si, 
O. Ir. si may also furnish the clue to the origin of the fem. 
I- (id) suffix. 

The s of the nomih. surely had nothing to do originally 
with the denotation of gender ; its retention in fem. nouns 
of the third declension, in epicene nouns in -0?, in the 
fem. of adjec. of two terminations, and in nouns like ^6S6<s 
shows that clearly enough. The «-form was introduced 
into the adjectives (verbal noun-adjectives) of the ^-ending 
to aid the precision of denotation when an object of female 
sex was referred to by such noun-adjective, thus sd leyqds 
yielded to sd leuqfi or leuqd. Names which bore in them- 
selves the means of preciser denotation resisted more suc- 
cessfully the intrusion of the d-sign, and the compound ad- 
jectives of two terminations (poSoSa,KTv\o'i), adjectives partly 
substantivized (^e/jo-o?), and fem. nouns in -os still show the 
traces of the early struggle. Once the possibility of 
modifying the adjective in the forms -os -d -om, neiios-neud- 
neuom (novus, -a, -om) was established, the noun easily became 
infected. An adjective used as a noun, neud, 'the new 
woman!' might bring the distemper aboard at any time. 
When a group of such words, — and gnna of course would 
join the group, had fastened the notion that -d referred to 
sd and femininity, other words in -d by virtue of the folk- 
instinct for like notions in like forms would be constrained 
into yielding some vaguely-felt folk-etymological connec- 
tion with the idea of femininity, after the same general 
manner that Eng. fortress in the common linguistic con- 
sciousness is vaguely felt to have some sort of feminine 
value, — such as e. g. is reflected in the naive definition : 'A 
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fort is a place to keep men in, a fortress to keep women 
in.' This illustration however serves merely as a sug- 
gestion of the psychical principle involved, — and no prin- 
ciple is of more profound and far-reaching importance in 
the economy of speech. In many cases, doubtless, the 
personifying fancy found free opportunity, e. g. in a word 
for 'earth' (Gr. yala), and aided in bringing form and 
idea into harmony ; it acted however, not as Grimm 
would have it, at its own instance, but under the stimulus 
of form requiring satisfaction. The parallelism of the 
contrast between collective-abstracts in -a and verbals 
in -os, bhord (<j>opa) : bhdros (<£o'/>o?), sroud : srouos and that 
between she-nouns in -a and he-nouns in -os, neua-.neuos 
aided powerfully in establishing the feeling for the quasi- 
sheness of the abstract-collectives. With the establish- 
ment of this connection, gender had ceased to be merely 
a property of objects, and, as furnishing a bond between 
forms, had become grammatical gender. 

What it was in its beginnings Indo-European gender 
remained throughout its history, an imperfect blending 
of two systems of classification. At one extreme the 
classifications were based on meaning, at the other on 
form. The older form-classes predominated, some infused 
more, some less with the spirit of the other system ; as a 
rule their coherence was technical and legal rather than 
spiritual. But through their coherence they acquired an 
organization, effected preeminently by means of the adjec- 
tive concord, which, artificial as it was, gave to the 
mechanism of the sentence suppleness of use and precision 
of application. According to Brugmann's theory, with 
the discussion of which we started, the idea of sex-gender 
was spontaneously developed out of the old form-classes ; 
according to that presented here, the old form-classes 
were called forth into a new life, partly a real life, partly 
a quasi-life, but called forth after the manner of the Shu- 
nammite's son, by another system of classes stretched and 
measured upon them. 

Benj. Ide Wheeler. 

Nov. 7, 1898. 
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